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2 ‘Mathematics ‘Program 


SOLID, GEOMETRY 


“the most up-to-date mathematics program for senior 
high schools is.now complete. 
















‘This new text continues the work begun in the author’s 
PLANE GEOMETRY, published in 1932. All the dis- 

_ tinetive features which have made this first book out- 

standing are continued in SOLID GEOMETRY. 


The books which comprise the complete series are : 
’ PLANE GEOMETRY SOLID GEOMETRY 


Copyright 1937 Copyright 1934 
By ELIZABETH B. COWLEY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
Copyright 1934 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Copyright 1934 


FUSION MATHEMATICS 


A Correlation aid Unification of Intermediate Algebra and Plane 
Vrigonometry. Capyright 1934 


By FREILICH, SHANHOLT & McCORMACK 
Full details concerning any particular book, or 


the entire wap 2 ey be obtained by writing to 
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Instructional Tests 
in Bookkeeping 








By Fayette H. Elwell and John G. Fowlkes 


A 


Given at frequent intervals the tests furnish 





new series of standardized objective tests 


covering the first year bookkeeping course, 


a continuous audit of achievement and thus 
insure mastery of each topic. Weaknesses are 


discovered when they be 


can most easily 
remedied. Easy to give and quickly scored, the 


tests save time of both class and teacher. 


Send for description 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Chicage, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland 
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Secretarial Practice 
By 
SoRelle and Gregg 


LEADING FEATURES 


A dramatized activity course which makes per- 
formance in a natural business situation the 
major objective. 

Organized on the plan of office manuals compiled 
for the instruction and guidance of stenographers 


= secretaries in important business organiza- 
ns. 


Practical integrated projects arouse and maintain 
the pupil’s interest, and furnish the equivalent of 
secretarial experience. 


Provides ample training in the strictly skill sub- 


a and furnishes the essential informational 


A or ‘treatment makes the course easy to 
2 eect or on an individual 











is ae Practice is the answer to 


ar ~ y= ype of stenographers and secre- 


Text, $1.40. Laboratory Materials, $ .60 
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The Editors Say... 


How to carry out the advice, 
“Never say ‘don’t’ to a child,” has 
long been a poser to parents and 
teachers. Maybe this is because 
of the negative way in which the 
advice itself is given! At any rate, 
you will find Positive Teaching 
presented in an affirmative manner, 
in our first article: “A Key to Suc- 
cessful Teaching,” by J. V. Breit- 
wieser. We can imagine the quality 
and effectiveness of teaching in 
the whole United States going up 
twenty points or so if EVERY 
teacher were to read this article 
and apply it in the ciassroom. 

- 

Mary Allison Belding — paren- 
thetically Mrs. Anson W.— hap- 
pens to possess a rare discrimina- 
tion in the choice of books. Her 
paper in this issue, “An Armful of 
Diverting Books,” is her third an- 
nual report on new books of a non- 
technical sort that she has found 
specially interesting. 

* 

With democracy in government 
struggling to vindicate and maintain 
itself, we may well consider, with 
William A. Baldwin, “What Makes 
a Democratic School?” No one 
ever writes more clearly than does 
he. 

- 

Read “Why I Like My Boss,” by 
Miss Leone Older. Read it whether 
you are a boss yourself or one of 
the “bossed.” 

e 

Last Call for Short Stories in the 
Contest! See final an- 
nouncement on page 523. 


Treasure Hunt No. 6 

It’s discouragin’ the way you folks 
go after the scrambled words in 
our Treasure Hunts. Guess we'll 
have to make ’em harder after this. 
But not this time. 
one- 


Here’s an easy 
for some of you who haven't 
yet joined the chase. 

in this 
a sequence of two 
words composed of the following let- 
ters: 


A certain advertisement 
issue contains 


stenpuricaquniletun 

Hint—Look for unusual letters. 

First correct answer mailed from 
your State (by postmark) entitles 
the sender to a FOUR MONTHS’ 
subscription to this magazine free, 
for himself or a friend. The hunt 
is on! 

Answer to No. 4 was “interesting 
subject matter,” which appeared on 
page 468 of the October 15 Journal. 

Every correct answer is acknowl. 
edged by mail, Send in yours. 
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Our World and Ourselves 


Now Published in Two Editions 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


Book One, OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR, presents for young pupils 
a travel account of contrasting type regions in different parts of the world. 
Price, $0.96 


Book Two, OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT, is devoted to the 
pupil’s home State. the United States, and its outlying possessions, and to 
the entire continent of North America. Price, $1.32 


Book Three, OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS, covers South America, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia and Neighboring Is!ands. Price, $1.52 


Book Four, HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS, takes up the eco- 
nomic and social conditions throughout the world, grouped according to 
the chief occupations and industries. Price, $1.52 


OPTIONAL BOOKS 


OUR HOME STATE AND THE NEW WORLD treats of the State in 
which the pupil lives, the United States and its outlying possessions, the 
rest of North America, Central America, with 70 pages on South America 
—in other words, the whole of the Western Hemisphere. Price, $1.52 


THE OLD WORLD covers the continents of the Eastern Hemisphere— 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia and Neighboring Islands, with a treat- 
ment of the Oceans, Winds, Polar Regions, historical account of the expan- 
sion of Europe, growth of world Empires, important products, etc. 
Price, $1.52 


These two additional books may be used in place of Book Two 
; and Book Three, or may provide by themselves a complete course 
in World Geography. 
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A Key to Successful Teaching 


By J. V. BREITWIESER 


Dean, School of Education 
University of North Dakota 


Any good teacher can master the technique of Posi- 
tive or Affirmative teaching, and so become a 
better teacher. This article tells both why and how. 


ENTAL hygiene, mental 
ML efficiency, and human 
engineering problems are begin- 
ning to receive more attention 
from educational leaders. The 
conservation of the child’s time 
and mental energy has _ been 
shown to be just as important to 
the welfare of the race as the 
conservation of his 


strength and health. 


physical 
In fact, if 
the implications of modern psy- 
chological concepts are  con- 
sidered, the conservation of the 
pupil’s time and mental energy is 
an integral part of health and 
efficiency programs. 

Teachers and educational! ad- 
ministrators are already familiar 
with work that is being done 
in the selection of essential ma- 
terials for the curriculum. This 
selection has been justified be- 
cause of the waning faith in the 
doctrine of general discipline. 
Psychological experimentation has 
indicated that the transfer of 
training seems to take place 


largely in terms of common 


‘habits, attitudes, and knowledge 


elements. Facts and principles 
must be common in the experi- 
ences they condition. The appli- 
cation of this principle has led 
to the elimination of useless, or 
rarely used, mathematical pro- 


cesses, words, languages, etc., 
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from the curriculum, resulting in 
a great saving of time and en- 
ergy for the student. 

Psychological and neurological 
discoveries are suggesting an- 
other possible means of saving 
the energies of the child in 
school—or at least applying his 
energies in such a way as to bring 
about the maximum efficiency 
by the facilitation of favorable 
reactions. The embodiment of 
these principles has given rise to 
the practice of positive teaching, 
a method which emphasizes the 
direct and affirmative types of 
presentation. 

Students of advertising and 
salesmanship have learned the 
value of positive as opposed to 
negative statements. They are 
taught to carefully avoid nega- 
tions in their copy and sales talks. 
The teacher needs the same 
power in the “selling” of ideas, 
principles and moral habits as the 
business house needs in selling its 
wares. 

The encouragement through 
the praising of good sentences 
and paragraphs is worth much 
more to a class than the criticism 
of poor forms and the parading of 
errors before those who are sensi 
tive to all forms of stimuli. How 
much more inspiring the work of 
a teacher will become when she 


emphasizes achievements rather 
than failures! 

In addition to the neurologica! 
evidence offered in favor of posi- 
tive teaching, the educational ex- 
periments that have been con- 
ducted so far also offer data that 
bring us to the same conclusion. 
C. H. Griffitts in the American 
Journal of Psychology, Volume 
33, page 95, in an article entitled 
“ Affirmation and Negation,” con- 
cludes from experimental evi- 
dence that the reactions to the 
affirmative situations are more 
An experiment carried 
on in classes in Educational Psy- 
chology in the University of Cali- 
fornia proved that the reactions 
to complicated instructions were 
quicker and more accurate when 


efficient. 


the instructions were stated posi- 
tively rather than negatively. In 
discussing this principle with a 
political leader recently, the 
writer was told that one way to 
handicap and defeat a measure 
was to word its provisions in 
negative language. He pointed 
out that such language is hard to 
understand and that it tends to- 
ward antagonistic action on the 
part of the voter. 

Thomas H. Briggs, in School 
and Society, November 5, 1927, 
Volume XXVI, page 596, re- 
viewing two studies on the in- 
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fluence of “ Praise and Blame as 
Incentives,” comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion: “ The evidence 
from both studies is convincing, 
that 
encouragement 


commendation, praise and 


are superior to 
threats and 
punishment. The latter not only 
ineffective with 
to whom they are given, but they 


the 


censure, ridicule, 


are the pupils 


frequently are harmful to 
other members of the class.” 
The 


doubtless, 


classroom teacher will, 


be interested in illus- 
trations in the application of the 
principle of positive teachmg. 
First let us consider the matter 
of assignments. All assignments 
should be made so clearly and 
definitely that the first efforts of 
the children will always result in 
success. Blundering and wrong 


procedures will be avoided by 
carefully instructing the pupil in 
what to do and how do it. 
The exercises reading ma- 
terials in the text should furnish 
the drill 
terial for the facts and principles 


brought out in class. 


to 
or 


and reinforcement ma- 


In general, 


text materials should be used 
after the recitation rather than 
preceding it. 
e 
Another question the teacher 


usually raises is what to do in 
case a child does makes errors. 
For teach as positively as we can, 
some stupid child will blunder. 
Suppose, instance, that a 
child has unfortunately acquired 
the habit of spelling “ limit ” with 
two In the first place 
the attention of the rest of the 
class need never be called to this 
error. 


for 


ef 


They need not suffer the 


confusion caused by introducing 
an interfering association. The 
child made the error 


should have a card handed to him 


who has 
at the top of which appears the 
word “limit” correctly spelled. 
A request should then be made 
to copy the word just as it ap- 
pears at the top of the card, ten 
times. This repetition —_ will 
nearly always fix the correct form 
without forming a 
association. 


In the same way, the correct 
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“The encouragement through 
the praising of good sentences 
and paragraphs is worth much 
more to a class than the criti- 
poor forms and_ the 
parading of errors before those 
who are sensitive to all forms 
of stimuli. How much more 
inspiring the work of a teacher 
will become when she empha- 
sizes achievements rather than 
failures.” 


cism of 





spelling for all of the incorrect 
forms can be presented. If a 
paper has many misspelled words 
on it, it should not be returned 
to the pupil. There is no profit 
in reviewing wrong forms. 
Composition classes profit won- 
derfully from positive teaching. 
The teacher should mark the good 
sentences, the excellent para- 
graphs, the fine figures of speech, 
the apt illustrations, and have them 
read in class. Even the dullest 
boy can probably write the sen- 


think of 
anything to write,” without mak- 


tence, “1 could not 


ing error or a 


a grammatical 
mistake in Underscore 
that 
him 


spelling. 
perfect sentence, 
the 
He 
encouraged and as a result of 
this 


two or three good sentences. 


praising 


for clear, correct 


statement. will then be 


encouragement try to write 
Re- 
ceiving praise for two or three 
good sentences will eventually re- 
The 


sense of power begets power— 


sult in a good paragraph. 


confidence gathers and directs 


energy until achievement results 


When 


they 


criticisms are offered, 
should always be positive 
The 


wrong 


and constructive. words 


i wii ise. 


should be supplanted with 


ves,” 


form is” and “it is 


’ 


a better 
right thus.’ 
Suppose George is attempting 
He 


the states that surround Colorado 
in the following order: North, 


to bound Colorado. names 


“Wyoming”; east, “ Nebraska” 
and “Kansas”; south, “ New 


Mexico”; west, “Utah.” The 





call 
for some one to “name the ad- 
ditional state on the north and the 


teacher should immediately 


additional state, a part of which 
les on the south,” adding that 
every state named is correct. ‘This 


fixes the idea that more than one 
state overlaps the northern and 
southern boundaries of Colorado 
and gives George the feeling of 
having contributed something 
positive, to the class, and the stu- 
dents the 


have 


who added names of 


the other states co-opera- 
tively contributed to the welfare 
and progress of the class rather 
than humiliating George. Sup. 
pose that Frank should have said 
* Okla- 
should 


“ Yes, 


lies south of Colorado, but there 


“Texas” instead of 


homa,” the teacher have 


quickly admitted Texas 


iS a narrow arm of a state be- 


tween Texas and Colorado. What 


is it, Don?” If Don and the 
rest of them do not know. dis- 
courage guessing, and immedi- 


ately turn to the maps and get 


“ Oklahoma ” without calling at 


tention to the fact that Texas 


had even been mentioned as ly- 
ing on the boundary, leaving only 
the impression that “ Texas lies 
south of but New 


Mexico and Oklahoma lie on its 


Colorado ’ 


southern boundary. 


When teachers learn the art of 
looking for the pupil’s successes 
the pupils will succeed. The above 
illustrations will doubtless suggest 
many other interesting ways and 
means for carrying the psychol- 
ogy of positive teaching into the 
practical activities of the schooi 
room, 


Finally. then, since there seems 
to be neurological, psychological 
and sociological evidence in favor 
of positive or affirmative teach- 
ing, let us resolve to present the 
truth and avoid error, to praise 
more direct 
rather than to thwart, to conserve 


and blame less, to 
energy rather than to waste it, to 
simulate the right and neglect the 
wrong, to facilitate rather than 
inhibit. 
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An Armful of Diverting Books 


BOOK 


lishing 


editor of a pub- 


house 


A 


remarked to me: “ There are far 
too 


wearily 


many books published.” 
After being submerged for some 
weeks past .in a welter of books. 
At length 
I have floundered to shore with 
an armful that seem to me worth 


saving, for enjoyment’s sake. Of 


I am inclined to agree. 


course there must be some equally 
good that eluded me. On the other 
hand, modern novels I 


sink 


they 


some 
the ooze 
brought 


wish might into 
from 
forth. 

Great fiction 
cerned great characters. 
Heroes battled against the odds 
of life and gloriously, 
whether to defeat. 
Nowadays it is the common man 
and his problems who is more 
often displayed. Sometimes he 
is nothing more than ordinary. 
His existence is sordid, selfish, 
sensual, lacking significance. 
Why people write who have 
nothing but the physical lives of 
such entirely ordinary people to 
offer us, I do not understand. 

Other authors—some of them 
represented in this list—portray 
characters who seem ordinary 
but are not. Their outward cir- 
cumstances may be humble and 
lack glamour, but they are men and 
women worth knowing. From 
them we learn anew that it isn’t 
just what life hands out to folks 
that matters. 


which were 


used to be con- 


with 


fought 


victory or 


in 


o 
A young college graduate 
spying the title “ Saints, Sinners, 
and Beechers,” by Lyman 


Beecher Stowe, inquired: “ Who 
are the Beechers? I never heard 
of them.” Yet Daniel Webster 
said of Dr. Lyman Beecher: “ He 
the most far- 
sighted United 
States ” 


is keen-sighted, 
man in_ the 
eminent 


and another 


American remarked: “ Lyman 
father of 


other 


Beecher was the more 


brains than any man in 
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By MARY ALLISON BELDING 


America.” He was born in the 
first year of the Revolution and 
died during the Civil War. 
the interim, 


In 
he preached, 
tried for heresy, founded a school 
for ministers, fought against in- 


was 


temperance and slavery, married 


three their 


and (with 
reared thirteen chil- 
dren, all of whom attained dis- 
tinction: Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Henry Ward Beecher becom- 
ing the most famous. Preacher Ly- 


man 


wives, 
assistance ) 


in the days before gym- 
nasiums and golf believed in ex- 
ercise. He used to saw and chop 
his own woodpile, and then tackle 
At the 
age of eighty-one he could vault 
a five-barred fence. His oldest 
Edward, showed the same 
family spirit. When he was 
eighty-six his leg was shattered 
in a train accident. The surgeon 
told him it must be amputated. 
“Oh, that’s all right, doctor,” 
he replied cheerfully, “ always 
thought I’d rather like a wooden 
leg.” 

Lyman’s eldest daughter, Cath- 
arine, was, with Mary Lyon and 
Emma Willard, a pioneer in the 
higher education of women. 
When daughter Harriet 
seven years old, her father wrote: 
“Harriet is a genius. I'd give 
$100 if she were a boy.” In 
spite of that handicap, she shook 


those of his parishioners. 


son, 


was 


a continent with her book, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Henry 
Ward Beecher, most noted 


preacher of his day, had been 
so stupid and muffled in speech 
as a boy, that his family de- 
spaired of him. 

The book is rich in the thought- 
history and progress of the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and is replete with humorous 
anecdote. 
e 
Doubly precious is the little 
volume, styled “A _ Frontier 


Lady,” for in it Sarah Eleanor 


Royce has not only mirrored the 
rough experiences the gold 


rush of 1849, and of early Cali- 


ot 


fornia, but has let us glimpse the 
intellectual of her 
famous son, Josiah Royce, whose 


background 


pioneering in the field of philoso- 


phy contributed so much to 
modern thought in metaphysics 
and in ethics. It was the re- 


quest of her philosopher-son that 
led Mrs. Royce to set down her 
narrative, not for publication but 
as a family record. And a beauti- 
ful piece of work it is, with the 
charm of intimacy. A woman 
innate refinement and 
strong religious faith stood by 
her through the ordeals of those 
frontier days had much to hand 
down to her children—and the 
idealism of the Harvard teacher 
and his deep integrity of thought 
were not without their fore- 
shadowings in the character of 
the mother. 


whose 





‘Forty-two Years in the 
White House,” by Ike Hoover, 
is high-grade backstairs gossip; 
—the sort of newsy chat about 
prominent people we all revel in. 
This chief usher in the White 
House lets us in on the habits and 


conversation, the eccentricities, 
the jokes and tendernesses of ten 
presidential households. The 
charm of the Clevelands is here 
and the genuineness of the 
McKinleys, T. R.’s_ children 
romp and race and turn 
the stately rooms into men- 
ageries for their pets. Mrs. 


Roosevelt (“Edie”) calls down 
to her husband, reading too late 
in the library: “ Theodore, 
come to bed now.” The Wilsons, 
who had never stepped foot in 
the White House until they en- 
tered it as the first family of the 
land, unspoiled 
delight over the beauty and won- 
der of it all. The veil is lifted 
as never before from the silence 


exclaimed with 
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eS 








and mystery of that sombre bed 
chamber where the war president 
lay, stricken unto death. Coolidge 
is an amusing and tempestuous 
person as well as a reserved one. 
In common with other presidents, 
he disliked the surveillance of 
secret service men. One of his 
favorite jokes was to slip down- 
stairs in the morning without giv- 
ing the signal, and appear in their 
disorganized and embarrassed 
midst. The book makes us friendly 
to these‘ human but conscientious 
and overburdened presidents. 


No serious word should be said 
about Angela Thirkell’s “ Wild 
Strawberries.” It is sheer fun, 
with a very English flavor. The 
joke is on us Americans, when 
we think our British cousins have 
no sense of humor. They 
make their humor as they go 
along. An _ irrepressible, irre- 
sponsible household of English 
gentlefolk supply the story. Their 
artless abandon to the pure joy 
of living, their affectionate ways 
and words, their absurd acts and 
speeches, render them altogether 
delightful, amusing and lovable 
companions. To cast dull care 
aside, buy “ Wild Strawberries” 
—at your bookseller’s, not your 
grocer’s. 

e 

For much the same reasons, 
read “The Provincial Lady in 
America,” by E. M. Delafield. 
This likable little lady from up 
country England makes her ini- 
tial visit to the States as the 
guest of her publishers. She 
travels, lectures, delivers book 
talks and signs copies of “ The 
Provincial Lady.” She attends 
teas, dinners and cocktail parties 
and “listens” to Americans who 


ask standardized questions. To 


the fore is her sense of inferior- 
ity, which makes her timid and 
tougue-tied in the presence of re- 
porters, literary critics, stupid 
club women, and most of all, per- 
haps, her own cook at home. This 
quality stirs a fellow feeling in 
many of her readers. Unlike 
some literary and lecturing visi- 
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tors from overseas, who accept 
our hospitality and gifts and be- 
stow a kick in parting, this Eng- 
lish lady is discriminating and 
appreciative. She does see our 
foibles with a laughing eye. And 
we smile, too. 
* 


Would you see the dramas that 
go on in the daily lives of the 
people in an electrotyping plant? 
Then read “The Foundry.” It 
is by Albert Halper. The fat 
boss, Max’l, shakes the floor as 
he crosses the shop, and shakes 
the hearts of his men as well with 
his bellowed orders. Yet in- 
wardly he is embarrassed by his 
huge bulk: and sad because he 
has no “kids.” Old Cranly, the 
shriveled up, timid, sickly book- 
keeper, keeps figuring whether he 
Duffy, 
the junior partner, weak but 


can afford an operation. 


likable, livens the shop with his 
geniality and wit, and with his 
commonplace commands delivered 
with fantastic ritual. He dubs 
the undersized, pasty-faced errand 
boy “Lord Dillingham.” Bald, 
crippled Charley, the elevator man, 
gets his daily thrill from the trim 
ankles of the handsome stenog- 
rapher. The grimy 
toilers in the back shop—rough, 


sweaty, 


crude, boisterous and sometimes 
vile—are many of them conscien- 
tious men and kind, working and 
worrying for their wives and 
children. Nothing fancy or re- 
fined about them, but real peo- 
ple these. 
° 

“ Lightship,” by Archie Binns, 
is a graphic tale of the lives 
of nine men, crew of a lightship 
off the Pacific coast. Out of the 
monotony of their daily existence 
on a stationery ship, emerges the 
story of each man’s earlier life 
and the turns of fortune that at 
length cast him upon this lonely 
hull. There is romance, tragedy, 
stoicism, carnality, cynicism, but 
one does not look for front parlor 
Victorian standards in such fel- 
lows. It is stark realism. It 
flaunts sex. It is contemptuous 
of religion. Like “ The Foundry,” 





it widens our understanding of 
fellow men. 
° 


Another sea story from a dif- 
ferent and more idealistic point 
of view, and yet written by one 
who also knows the sea and sea- 
board life, is “Mary Peters.” 
Any reader who enjoyed “A 
Goodly Heritage,” by Mary Ellen 
Chase, will welcome this new 
thing of beauty she has created. 
Mary Peters is born on a sailing 
vessel in the harbor of Singapore, 
child of a New England sea cap- 
tain and his wife. The girl grows 
up on shipboard, and the sea is 
her heart’s home. Her brother, 
John, loves better the land and 
finds his fulfillment in the soil. 
Mary Peters and her mother re- 
turn to settle with John in the 
ancestral home in _ Petersport, 
Maine, when Mary is fifteen. The 
half-amusing activities of a rural 
community of several decades ago 
—its sleigh rides, church fairs, 
suppers and revivals, all with 
love-making accompaniments — 
form abundant background for 
the action of the plot. “ Summer 
people” begin to seep in, and 
gradually acquire the spacious 
heuses of sea captains, their 
heirlooms, and their family por- 
traits. They inundate the village. 
The stuff of hard living is here, 
sordid, cruel, selfish, tragic facts, 
on sea and on land. But the author 
has not handled her material in 
a sordid and hard-handed manner. 
She has touched it with some- 
thing fine. Sweetness and light, 
character and high thoughts lend a 
beautiful rhythm to events. If you 
love a reminiscent, quietly humor- 
ous, meditative book, bound to- 
gether with a thread of good 
story and charming language, you 
will procure “ Mary Peters.” 

° 


The book crop of the Maine 
farms provides us with another 
palatable and nourishing product, 
“Lost Paradise: A Boyhood on a 
Maine Coast,” by Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. Peter, the central 
character, away from home for 
the first time, dreams of familiar 
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scenes with a boy’s poignant 
homesickness. Vivid details of 
family living in house, barn and 
field rise to flood tide in his 
memory. The book, which is ob- 
viously autobiographical, depicts 
the substantial, ‘dealis- 
tic upbringing that makes good 


vigorous, 


met! and women who serve the 
world. 


From the folks in Maine to the 
folks in Iowa! “ The Folks,” by 
Ruth Suckow, is a story of the 
midwest. The atmosphere is dif- 
ferent, of course. Things are 
not so deeply rooted in the past. 
But people, wherever they are, 
are much the same. The Fergusons 
leave the farm of their earlier 
married years to live in the 
neighboring small town, with its 
interests, currents, gossip, inti- 
macies, restrictions, church activi- 
ties, and social ambitions. The 
four children grow up to be as 
different as four children usually 
are. Carl, the eldest, is the all- 
that-could-be-desired son. A 
model in high school and college, 
he evolves from a small town 
high school principal to superin- 
tendent. He is conservative, but 
weak. Margaret is the rebel, with 


a passion for “anything dif- 


ferent.” Inevitably, she seeks 
adventure in New York. The 
soul satisfaction and freedom 


she expects to find in Greenwich 
Village elude her. For deep be- 
low the surface are the inescap- 
able loyalties to ideals. 
Dorothy great 
promise of happiness that is not 
fulfilled. The youngest son, pam- 
pered by parental wealth, turns 
Communist. We see the family’s 
ascent to prosperity and that de- 
cline of fortune which has been 
so common an 
recent American life. 


home 
marries with 


experience in 


“Lamb in His 
Harper book, won a Pulitzer 
prize. I have yet to hear any- 
one say: “I don’t see why.” 


Bosom,” a 
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Caroline 
born” writer. 


Miller is a “ natural 
She couldn’t help 
writing. 

The tender beauty of her lan- 
guage and its lovely haunting 
flavor fit the tender beauty and 
homely simplicity of the life she 
describes. It is the life of poor 
people in a 
Georgia. They are hard working, 
thrifty, courageous. Encounters 
with wild cats, rattlesnakes and 
hard nature lend excitement and 


awaken admiration. 


rural section of 


Though you 
may never have experienced in 
detail any such life as is described 
here, yet you recognize the uni- 
versal elements found in all great 
novels and in life itself. 








The Books 


Mentioned in the accompanying 
article are here listed with 
their prices: 


Saints, Sinners, and 


Beechers $3.75 
Bobbs- Merrill 
A Frontier Lady $2.00 


Yale University Press 
Forty-two Years in the 
White House $3.50 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Wild Strawberries $2.00 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas 
The Provincial Lady in 


America $2.50 
Harper & Bros. 

The Foundry $2.50 
The Viking Press 
Lightship $2.50 
Reynal & Hitchcock 
Mary Peters $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 


Lost Paradise $2.50 
The Macmillan Company 


The Folks $3.00 
Farrar & Rinehart 
Lamb in His Bosom $2.50 
Harper & Bros. 

Years Are So Long $2.50 


Frederick A. Stokes 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” $1.25 
Little, Brown & Company 
English Journey $3.00 
Harper & Bros, 


Any of these books may be ordered 
from: 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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Six Park Street 
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“Years Are So Long,” by 
Josephine Lawrence, is so many 
pages from life itself. The par- 
ents of five children call them to- 
gether for a family conference. 
The old folks are over seventy. 
They have worked hard. In their 
earlier years they had welcomed 
to their home and cared tenderly 
for their own aged parents. 
They have reared and educated 
their children at a sacrifice. Now, 
their money gone, there is no 
choice left, for them but to live 
with their married sons and 
daughters. How do these sons 
and daughters take to it? How 
do the elderly couple adjust 
themselves? How do the grand- 
children, very modern, very 
very outspoken, affect 
the picture? It is an old, old 
story. It places squarely before 
us a human problem that sooner 
or later has to be worked out by 
most people. It depicts family 
scenes that are recognizable. 
While it is sad in places, it is not 
wanting in humor. It helps to 
a more generous understanding 
of all the people involved. The 
novel grew out of material which 
the author accumulated in a 
newspaper office, in a department 
lealing with family relations. 


knowing, 


“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” by 
James Hilton, has already been 
spoken of and commended to you 
in the editorial columns of this 
magazine. Every school person 
will find something to catch the 
throat and freshen the purpose 
in this dear little portrait of an 
English schoolmaster. 


No, “ English Journey,” by J. 
B. Priestly, is not just another 
travel book. Travel the author 
does, but not merely to cathedrals 
and castles and cities. His is a 
pilgrimage whose highway is the 
hearts of everyday people in all 
parts of his England. He likes 
people, and in his journey he 
talks with them, in motor buses 
and “pubs,” in the street, m 








little hotels, in factories and 
country houses. He finds a health- 
ful philosophy of life on the lips 
of common sailors, mat-menders, 


“boots,” mechanics, newspaper 


men and landed proprietors. He 
attends meetings of Fascists, 
Socialists and Communists. He 


ranges through the enchanting 


rural counties ef South England, 
up through the by-ways of War- 
wickshire, north to the manufac- 
turing Midlands, then on to Lon- 
don. In all parts, he 
romance, industrialism 


sees 
and 
modernism variously mingled. He 
but 
quick, quack remedies. 


perceives faults, offers no 


He is a 





keen, kind, wholesome man, and 
he has faith in human nature. In 
his conclusion, England is sym- 
bolized by a motor bus in which 
he rides. Enveloped in fog, it 
creeps along, slowly, gropingly, 





Why 


LIKE my boss. I make that 
| Statement advisedly. Hav- 
ing weighed the matter seriously, 
having considered it from every 
angle, having submitted it to a 
most searching analysis I have 
at last arrived at the astounding 
conclusion that I do like 
superintendent. 


my 


I qualify that statement, of 
course. I agree with “ The 
Teacher in Revolt” to the point 
of conceding my superintendent’s 
vices. I do not approve of his 
visits, always timed to the most 
hectic period of the day. I rebel 
at his summonses to teachers’ 
meetings at similarly inadvisable 
moments. I resent his testing 
systems, his activity programs, 
his this and his that when all in 
the world I ask is that he stay 
in his office, where he belongs, 
and leave me to just plain teach. 
On these points the Revolter 
and I are one. But though I 
could improve my boss in many 
ways, I still insist that I like him. 
“He’s spinach,” runs the accusa- 
tion. Well, I happen to like 
spinach. 

e 

I like my boss because he is 
hard—brutally frank. He'd no 
more hesitate to say “ Rotten 
teaching, Miss Jones,” than he 
would to say: “Good work” or 
“Well done.” Right here I 
should like to be excused from 
painful elaboration. Some mem- 
ories are not what they should 
be. But the thing is, his frank- 
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| Like My 


By LEONE F. OLDER 


I know there’s 
no calculation, no duplicity about 
it. Because his criticism is honest, 
his blame is gall and wormwood 


ness is sincere. 


—but ah, how sweet his praise! 


Still I can talk back to my 
superintendent and that perhaps 
is his one outstanding virtue. To 
a belligerent type of female such 
as 1, a good spirited discussion 
is stimulating. He makes me mad. 
But then, every superintendent 
makes every teacher mad; and it 
so happens that flying into a rage 
is good for me. It spurs me on 
“to jolly well show him” and 
then I buckle down to work— 
and love it. 


I like my boss because he is 
big. No fussing about him. He 
doesn’t care whether I spank 
Johnny or not. He can’t be 
bothered about how I introduce 
quadratics. I used to berate him 
for his lack of interest. Now I 
see that his seeming indifference 
has more good points than bad. 
It at least assures me that here 
will be no unasked for interven- 


tion from the office and no ob- 
noxious supervision of my 
own small problems. In short, 


my boss assumes that I am capa- 
ble of doing my job singlehanded. 
His job is to see that I do. And 
if I fail? Well—peace be to my 
ashes | 

My boss knows his job. . If I 
was as good as he, I, not he, 


would be holding it. But he 





haltingly, hopefully. At last it 
reaches a white gate—light and 
home. 
Boss 

is better than I, therefore I re- 
spect him. “Why doesn’t 
he——?” we whisper at periodie 
indignation meetings. Well, if 


we could run the system so much 
better, why under heaven aren't 
we doing it? 

And, even as he, we teachers 
must pass the pragmatic test. If 
we weren’t good he’d fire us. We 
can’t get away with a thing. 
keeps us up to par 
some. 


He 
and then 
He expects our best and 
gets it, and thus forces us to re- 
tain our self-respect. In 
hearts we'd despise a spineless 
executive that we could walk all 
over. 





our 


And incidentally I like my boss 
because when things go wrong I 
can blame it all on him. “There,” 
I can say, “if it wasn’t for the 
big shot prowling around all 
morning I could have taught those 
hoodlums something.” “If it 
hadn’t been for that operetta he 
made me put on, we'd have been 
through with the Civil War two 
“Tf he hadn’t-—” 
so on, and on, and on. 


and 
Yes, we 
all like the idea of authority if it’s 
only just to 
pass the buck to. 


weeks ago.” 


have someone to 


As 
J said, to give him some good 


1 like my superintendent. 


sound advice would be my keen- 
est pleasure. But all in all he is 
a good egg. I wish I were half 


as good. 
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What Is a Democratic School? 


T is sometimes said that the 
l old school was an autocracy 
and trained the children to be 
autocratic in their attitude toward 
life, while the new school is 
democratic, and trains its pupils 
for democracy. Let us see if 
there is any truth in such con- 
demnation of the old and com- 
mendation of the new school. 


During the past few years we 
have been coming more and more 
to realize the conflict between 
autocracy and democracy. We 
think we believe in Democracy. 
Do we? Are we school masters 
practicing Democracy toward the 
children and toward the teachers 
under our supervision? Are the 
children in our schools being 
educated in the atmosphere of 
Democracy ? 


In order to answer these ques- 
tions intelligently, we need to 
consider carefully the meaning of 
Democracy and Autocracy. These 
terms are most familiar to us as 
applied to governments; and we 
think of Russia under the Czar 
as a typical Autocracy, and the 
United States of 
typical Democracy. 

With these facts in mind, we 
may note the 
trasts :— 


America a 


following con- 


Autocracy connotes :— 
Government of an autocrat. 
Government for an autocrat. 
Government by an autocrat or 

autocrats. 

Democracy connotes :— 
Government of the people. 
Government for the people. 
Government by the people. 

Autocratic School Government 

connotes :— 
Government of the teacher. 
Government for the teacher. 
Government by the teacher. 

Democratic School Government 

connotes :-— 
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Government of the pupils and 

the teacher. 

Government for the pupils and 

the teacher. 

Government by the pupils and 

the teacher. 

The teacher learns to say our 
school, our work, our play, instead 
of my school, vour work and 
your play. Autocracy is gov- 
ernment in there is no 
real liberty. Democracy is gov- 


which 


ernment dominated by public 
opinion. Autocracy is govern- 
ment where public opinion is 


not allowed except as it comports 
with the opinion of the ruling 
class. The school Democracy has 
as its aim, the best growth of each 
individual child. not the cultiva 
tion of the brightest pupils to 
make a good showing for the 
school and the teacher. In the 
school Democracy the children are 
encouraged to use all the liberty 
that makes for natural growth, 
conforming to such rules as they 
agree with the teacher are neces- 
sary to accomplish the work or 
play that is at hand. In such a 
school the rules of conduct are 
established after a free inter- 
change of opinions on the part 
of children and teacher, by a 
majority vote rather than by the 
teacher without any free expres- 
sion of opinion by the children. 
Democracy is government where 
a large army is unnecessary and 
unpopular in times of peace. 
Autocracy is government where 
a large army is always necessary. 
In a Democratic school the 
children go about their work and 
play without being watched, and 
take pride in being trusted 
whether the teacher is present 
or absent. 

In an Autocratic school the 
children are accustomed to being 
watched and held to good order 
by the teacher, and feel war- 


ranted, when she is absent or 
not looking, in taking advantage 
of such lapses on her part. 
Democracy is a government 
where the majority rule. Autoc- 
racy is a government where there 
small ruling class and a 
large ruled class. Democracy is 
a government where class dis- 
tinctions are discouraged. Autoc- 
racy is a government where class 
distinctions are encouraged. 
Democracy is a government 
where Right and Justice are 
superior to Might. Notions of 
Right arc evolving. Autocracy 
is a government where Might 
makes Right. Ideas of Right 
are inherited and so, static. The 
most important difference be- 
tween the school which is a 
Democracy and the one which is 
an Autocracy is that in the for- 
mer notions of Right and Justice 
are evolving as the children and 
teacher live and talk together, 
while in the latter the ideas of 
Right and Justice are those of 
the teacher. So far as the chil- 
dren are concerned, they are re- 
ceived from those in authority; 
and we are static. Test your 
school from the standpoint of 
this discussion so far. 

The relation of the principal 
to the teachers. 

The relation of the teachers to 
the pupils. 


is a 


1. Is the atmosphere one of 
Democracy or of Autocracy? 

2. Is the government one of 
teachers, or of principal; of 
children, or of teachers? 

3. Are notions of Right evolv- 
ing or static? 

As we think on these ques- 
tions, we realize the conflict, the 
Eternal Conflict which has ex- 
isted and must continue to exist 
between the ideas of Democratic 
and Autocratic governments, 
nations, schools, individuals. 
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Is the strong reaction toward 
conservative forms of govern- 
ment which is sweeping over the 
whole world a part of the after- 
math of war? Is there danger 
that our schools shall be influ- 
enced by this same reaction and 
ground be lost in the forward 
movement of the new or evoly- 
ing education? Some very in- 
telligent people are calling for 
more definite and stricter rules, 
and a return to the military type 
of discipline. A well known edu- 
cator recently expressed his ad- 
miration for the results of the 
discipline at West Point as illus- 
trated by the following incident: 
“The men were assembled for 
graduation exercises, when a 
dog ran yelping through the hall. 
Not a man ‘cracked a smile’ or 
‘moved a muscle.’” Another 
teacher suggested that the same 
sort of discipline had been in 
vogue in prisons for many years 
without very much character de- 
velopment. 


This matter becomes clearer 
(more easy to understand) when 
we consider the kind of obedi- 
ence which is demanded in an 
autocracy in contrast to the obedi- 
ence which is developed in a 
democracy. 

First, obedience to person and 
regulations. 

Second, obedience to laws inher- 
ent in the universe (physical 
or mental). 

First, servile, cringing. 

Second, self-respecting, free self- 
expression. 

First, imposed from without. 

Second, development from within. 

First, sign of submission. 

Second, sign of developing intelli- 
gence. 


Which kind of obedience do 
we desire from our children?’ 
Which makes for the highest 
type of citizenship? If we be- 
lieve that we desire to have our 
children trained in democracy, 
then a very important question 
for us is how can we make our 


schools less autocratic and more 
democratic ? 
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Education for Democracy is 
not all in the schools, but all of 
the education which is in the 
schools should be education for 
Democracy. If so, then each 
school must be a Democracy. 

How can this be accomplished ? 
Many modern schools are mak- 
ing great strides in this direction, 
some in one way and some in 
another. Usually some form of 
student government is much in 
evidence. The form is not so 
important as is the spirit. The 
spirit should be that pf individual 
responsibility for doing each his 


part in accomplishing things 


which wil! be beneficial for the 
school and for society. 
If a school has become 
thoroughly democratized we may 
expect to find the following con- 
ditions, viz.:— 
1. Teacher and children plan- 
ning and working together— 
as in all project work. 





2. Teacher and children discuss- 
ing together—as in socialized 
recitations. 

3. Teacher and children mak- 
ing rules for themselves and 
electing their own officers 
as in all club work and stu- 
dent government work. 

4. Teacher and children think- 
ing together—as in all in- 
ductive thinking. 

5. Teacher and children living 
and growing together in con- 
nection with the whole life 
of the school. 

In such a School Democracy 
each child has opportunities to 
make the most of self through 
serving others 

“The purpose of Democracy 
is to organize society so that each 
member may develop his person- 
ality primarily through activities 
designed for the well-being of 
his fellow citizens and society as 

a whole.” 





Miss Lear Rates an “A” 


3y Irl H. Dulebohr 


Why, yes, I go to school here,—Junior High. 
And do I know Miss Lear? Why, yes, I do; 


I have two classes with her. 


Wish that I 


Could have them all with her, and not just two. 


Pretty? Well, not exactly—don’t suppose 


She ever won a beauty prize. No, sir, 


If looks is what you're after there are those,— 
But when it comes to teaching, give me her. 


How old? Well, I don’t know,——I never thought, 
Her hair’s-a little gray above her cars, 


She seems just young like we are, but she’s taught 


Here, now you mention it, I guess, twelve years 


Discipline? You mean making us behave? 


Well, yes, sir, now you ask, I guess she does. 
You see in her class we don’t seem to crave 
For foolishness because she interests us 


Her voice? Oh,—soft and pleasant like. No, she— 
She don’t put us to sleep. But she don’t screech 
And scare us half to death. Take it from me 
She’s there for just one thing and that’s to teach. 


Our parents? Say,—ask them. They think she’s grand. 
They have her over and she talks and jokes 

With them about the things they understand. 
Once Dad said, “Gosh, she’s just like other folks.” 


Oh,—You’re a superintendent,—and you're here 
To look for teachers and you think she’s one,-— 
Say, please don’t take her, Mister, not Miss Lear. 
Why, Gee,—it would be fierce here with her gone. 
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Whither the Critical Spirit? 


ANGEROUS as it is to 
D attack or even call into 
question the bases of popular 
belief, the time has come for an 
evaluation of the actual contri- 
butions of the critical spirit to 
the individual’s social harmony 
and progress. Our efforts at 
evaluation do not come too early, 


tr 


or the belief in the magical puis- 
sance of this spirit is rapidly 
crystallizing into a dogma as hard 
and as unyielding as the very 
forces it seeks to destroy. And 
its significance is being lost in a 
too frequent iteration of its aims 
and desires. Like uninspired and 
unintelligent prayer, the constant 
invocation of the critical spirit is 
degenerating into a meaningless 
mummery. 

Historically, the critical spirit 
has been the. possession of a 
chosen few. Through the exer- 
tion of their critical and crea- 
tive energies on the great mass 
of inert opinion, civilization has 
made its slow and troublous ad- 
vances. That the course of 
human progress has been a diffi- 
cult and hotly contested one, a 
superficial survey of the torments 
of the pioneers is sufficient proof. 
Difference of opinion, whether 
the result of mental aberration 
or of sound thinking, has, in the 
main, brought only social oppro- 
brium to its advocates. Humanity, 
indifferent to 


as a whole 


O 
and congenitally incapable of 
or adequately appreciating great- 
ness, has looked with no 
favoring eye on those whose 
behavior has been in any marked 
way outstanding. And so the 
greatest obstacle to social im- 
provement has been the bovine 
quiescence of society itself. In 
conformity with Newton’s law of 
motion, the great social body once 
Started in motion in a certain 


direction tends to maintain that 
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motion unless acted upon by some 
outside force. And in the realm 
of social mores, the force re- 
quired to deflect even slightly 
the elephantine momentum of 
social conduct is stupendous in- 
deed. Thus, the tremendous 
psychological conservatism of 
society itself has made the altera- 
tion of social procedure extremely 
difficult. 

While humanity, im the past, 
has been. content to entrust the 
arduous task of remaking society 
to the few whose gifts and 
abilities pre-eminently fitted them 
for this work, we have sought to 
invert this process. We have felt, 
and with some reason, that if a 
handful animated by the spirit 
could accomplish so much, the 
achievements of a whole people 
made critical-minded would be 
incalculable. And so we have 
gone about assiduously sowing 
and nurturing the seeds of criti- 
cal inquiry in the minds of our 
school children. The results, in 
terms of social and individual 
happiness, we have not probed so 
carefully. For, at the root of this 
perfervid belief in the efficacy of 
the critical spirit, lies a mystical 
faith which blurs our understand- 
ings to the vast implications of 
the task we pursue. 

Without donning the robe of 
Sibyl, we can reasonably venture 
that, if we carry it to its logical 
conclusion, this universal foster- 
ing of the critical spirit will add 
little to the child’s happiness. For 
what will this clear-eyed, level- 
headed, probing little intellect 
see when we have given him the 
instruments and standards with 
which to dissect and evaluate his 
world? What will an unbiased 
view of his society reveal to his 
mental curiosity and dispassionate 
pursuit of truth? Hungry for 


knowledge about himself and the 


life around him, critical of false 
gods and demagogic chicane, and 
ever comparing his experience 
with the lofty ideals we have 
taught him to cherish, he will be 
horrified when, by his own 
powers, he lifts the lid off his uni- 
verse. Where he has failed to 
see the crawling vermin that in- 
fest his world, there will be those 
at hand ready and eager to throw 
light into its more hideous re- 
cesses. The great teachers and 
writers will reveal their volum- 
inous ignorance of man’s funda- 
mental needs and problems. He 
will see about him intellectual 
chaos, economic confusion, emo- 
tional depravity. The greatest 
will tell him in no _ uncertain 
terms that our morality is that of 
the troglodyte, that our mechan- 
ical development has far exceeded 
our capacities to deal with it. We 
are lost in the labyrinth we have 
built. And he will hear no 
voice to solace him. 

What will he do when he sees 
all this with the eyes that we 
have given him? He will have 
but two choices: Social recusancy 
As a rebel, 
he will join the ranks of the 


or social conformity. 


radicals, agitate for the overthrow 
of the social order, and most 
probably be bludgeoned into sul- 
len resentment of his teachers and 
his society. The existing state 
will have become unbearable once 
he has seen it as it really is. He 
will want something finer, some- 
thing better, something closer to 
what we have taught him to de- 
sire and expect. He will become 
a social reformer, a crusader in 
the cause of right and truth. 
And his critical spirit will have 
made him a martyr to social jus- 
tice and equality. 

But if he has not the courage 
to incite the anger of society, and. 


(Continued on Page 520) 
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The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. Address: 
Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Credit Due Teachers 

Over in St. Paul, Minn., the 
teachers have stood in the gap 
between needful economies and 
the children, with resulting gains 
for all. The report is from 
Superintendent Hartzell. 

S. O. Harrwett—* Our prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers 
have maintained a positive spirit 
of enjoyable and _ productive 
effort in school work. Due te 
this the children in school have 
carried through with good morale. 
The effect of financial curtail- 
metit naturally makes work 
heavicr. But the difficulties have 
not been passed on to the chil- 
dren. Teachers 


most credit.” 
ee 


deserve the ut- 


Joint Responsibility 

A right-minded public holds 
its schools to a high standard, 
according to Superintendent 
Nugent of Jersey City. 

James A. Nuuent— “The 
satisfactory and efficient manage- 
ment of any school system de- 
pends upon a population which 


will demand the best school 
facilities and personnel. 
“Capable administrators and 


instructors, with such a backing, 
can go courageously forward in 
a sincere effort to give the best 
service in the interests of the 
children who must be educated. 
Each administrator must know 
the field for which he is respon- 
sible, and so administer that field 
that an integrated school pro- 
gram will be developed. Each 
teacher must feel a responsibility 
to place self last and the welfare 
of the child first, at all times. 
Even the humblest employee must 
realize that all his efforts are in 
the interest of the school children. 
When such is the case, a school 
system will be developed of which 


any community may well be 
proud.” 
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Harnessing Teacher Power 

Has there been a tendency to 
underrate what teachers them- 
selves are capable of doing—a 
tendency to handicap and fetter 
their best efforts? Superintendent 
Stouffer of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, so believes and has given 
his teachers their opportunity. 

S. M. Stourrer—*I am in- 
clined to believe that school ex- 
ecutives generally are likely to 
underestimate the ability of the 
rank and file of the teaching staff 
to solve their own problems under 
competent guidance and _ leader- 
ship. Our experience here in 
Wilmington during the last three 
years in curriculum revision has 
demonstrated clearly that teachers 
are not only capable but anxious 
and eager to participate in the 
solution of their problems when 
given an opportunity to do sc. 
It goes without saying that this 
aids in stimulating clear thinking 
and a feeling of responsibility on 
the part of the classroom teacher. 
It seems to me that the superin- 
tendent can make no greater con- 
tribution to education in his com- 
munity than to set up an environ- 
ment which will harness up the 
potential the whole 
teaching staff and enable them to 
work intelligently in the solution 
of their own problems.” 


power of 


° 
Those Flighty Ones 
Superintendent Thornton, in 


Johnston, Rhode Island, has evi- 
dently met some teachers who 
jumped their contracts. 
he is in 
coddled. 

Abert A. THoRNTON—‘“Your 
editorial, ‘If You’re a Teacher, 
Swear,’ ended with a question. 
The answer is apparent—when 
you edit a better method of help- 
ing us to trace marriage certifi- 
cates or to make contracts 
school binding, 


Anyhow 
no mood to have them 


and 


laws so-called 


hecklings which are mere checks 
on zood business will cease. 

“If the same procedure took 
place in court it would cease to 
be a heckling.” 


° 
Iowa’s Music Day 
A musical demonstration of 
first magnitude was staged by 


Iowa pupils at the State Fair 
grounds recently. The 
superintendent gives her 
account of this unique festival. 


state 
own 
AGNES SAMUELSON—“‘ On the 
movie screen of your mind’s eye 
picture five 
thousand from 
one-room rural schools massed in 


between four and 


school children 
a state-wide chorus and singing 
their choir songs in front of the 
grandstand at the fair 
let the 
change and about fifteen hundred 


pupils from the high school glee 


State 


grounds. Then scene 


clubs come next in a concert of 
sacred and other beautiful selec- 
tions. Now as the reel changes, 
visualize about twenty-five massed 
high school bands playing several 
good numbers. 


at the 


If you had been 
lowa state fair grounds 
on the afternoon of August 26 
you would have seen this demon- 
stration. 

This event was the first of its 
kind held anywhere. It 
was carried out under the leader- 
ship of the Iowa state depart- 
ment of public instruction with 
the co-operation of the Iowa state 
fair 


ever 


school auth- 
orities and parents and teachers 
were most generous in their co- 


board. Local 


operation. 

The purpose of the demonstra- 
tion was two-fold; to give the 
children an enriching experience 
in participating in the concert and 
to show the people the 
schools are doing in music. It 
interpreta- 
to bear in 
mind that this was regular schooi 


what 


an adventure in 
It is important 


was 


tion. 
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work and not a show. This pro- 
gram was not intended to be an 
exhibition of a finished perform- 
ance of the few, but a demon- 
stration of the participation of 
the many in the appreciation and 
If judged 


that criterion, the event was 


enjoyment of music. 
by 
a most outstanding and signifi- 
cant success. 

When one appreciates that these 
children come from all parts of 
the state, representing ninety-nine 
9 400 


that 


and 
schools ; 


counties one-room 


rural the pupils 
mught not have known the names 
of the pupils standing next to 
them; that they had opportunity 
for only a short rehearsal, and 
even that rehearsal was broadcast 
over the national chain; one gets 
an idea of the magnitude of the 
event and the simplicity of the 
technique. 

“It was no small task to or- 


ganize such and to 


a program 


make all the details click prop- 
erly, but it went off in good shape 
and an audience of 12,000 people 
were generous in their comments. 


The values will be far-reaching 


for a long time. 
“Words give a rather inade- 
quate portrayal of the whole 


evert which if judged in human 
values was the greatest demon- 
stration that ever appeared before 
the amphitheatre.” 

° 


No Tradition Worship 
New poimts of view have been 
developed, with resultant changes 
in estimated values. So declares 
Superintendent Schroeder’ of 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Erroy H. Scnroeprr—“In the 
secondary field, every subject of 
instruction is being subjected to 
searching test. In the selection 
of subject matter and materials 
of instruction, tradition is giving 


way to utility. In other words, 


we are trying to become mote 
practical. 
“In general, the smaller units 
school administration are 
of those pro- 
have set off larger 
because of the care with 
schools are being admin- 
istered and public funds are be- 
ing expended. 
“In 


pianned 


Ot 
adopting some 
cedures which 
units 

which 


have 
single 
can be 
to the necessity for 
definite adjustment. 

“Like many of the experi- 
ments that are being attempted 
in the ‘New Deal,’ some of our 


our 
and 


we 
adopted a 
which 


system 
salary schedule 
attributed 


new procedures will evidently fall 
by the wayside as purely experi- 
but if we have learned 
to adopt new points of view, to 


mental, 


evaluate new standards, then this 
period of difficult times has made 
to our 


a definite contribution 


“eT 
sche 01S. 





All in the Day’s Work 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


HAD a confession to make 
today at teachers’ confer- 
ence. I owned up that I had 


I had been 
standing within hearing distance 


been eavesdropping. 


of some of the classrooms to see 
what part of the time I heard 
the teacher’s I had to re- 
port that some of our teachers 
are talking two-thirds of the class 
period. 


In a situation like this 


voice. 


an in- 
dividual pupil in a class of thirty 
gets very little opportunity for 
self-expression. 

In 


much” is one of the worst errors 


my opinion “talking too 


committed by high school 
teachers. A clear and compre- 
hensive presentation of subject 


matter has its place in every class, 
but teachers must keep in mind 


the educational maxim, based 
upon a sound psychology, “ Ne 


impression without expression.” 
The lecture method little 


| c . 
nas 
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place in high school teaching. 
The wise teacher encourages and 
directs heipful activities on the 
part of students, keeping herself 
in the background. She knows 
that class periods should be de- 
voted to reports, 
demonstrations, 
and other 


formance. 


discussions, 
debates, tests, 
kinds of pupil per- 


e 

The practice of making the 
school “ child centred ” must not 
be confined to the early grades. 

That educational Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, once said 
in my hearing: “If you wish to 


sage, 


discover new country, you must 
get out of the beaten track.” 
To be an explorer in the field 
of education, even in the smallest 
way, is a great joy to the true 
teacher. Besides, the main source 
of advancement in a progressive 
school lies with those 
cover new country.” 


who “ dis- 





ONLY 45 copies of the famous Guten- 
berg Bible, the first book printed from 
movable type, are in existence today 
Some are worth $100,000. 
ee" 

ONE year ago, the new Burnham and 
Jack histories appeared (THe Brorn- 
NINGS OF Our Country, THe GrowT!! 
or Our Country, and America—OvurR 
Country). Our own Department of 
Vital Statistics reports that had we been 
able to use only one printing press for 
these books, it would have had to run 
twenty-four hours a day every day since 
publication to keep up with the demand. 


i a al 
SOME news for Little Johnny’s 
mother. Lloyd’s, the English company, 
now offers a quintuplet insurance policy 
which will turn a few cents a month 
into millions of dollars in case the 
blessed quintuplet event takes place. 
Her chances—-1 to 57,289,761. 

te el 
JUST published. Ho-minc, Girl of 
New China ($2.00), by Elizabeth Fore 
man Lewis, whose previous book, 
Younc Fu ($2.50), won the New- 
bery Medal. (In the collection of 
twenty-three juvenile books recently 
presented by booksellers to the White 
House Library is Younc Fu.) Ho- 
MING, the critics say, is even better than 
Younc Fu. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 





Focal Power 


| ypemneg of dollars and years of time are 
spent in perfecting new and better tele- 
scopes, to bring the stars and planets nearer to the 
eye of the observer and the photographic plate. 

The essential part of each new telescope is the 
lens. And the essential quality of the lens, be it 
refractive or reflective, is its focal power. 

But that focal power of the telescopic lens could 
never have been developed without even greater 
focal power in the minds of men. 

Most of the progress made by mankind has been 
the result of this same human power to focus at- 
tention upon some challenging problem. 

Schoolmasters in all the centuries since 
schoolmastering 
cultivate in 


tration. 


have been 


the 


began trying to 


pupils power of concen- 
At one time the demand was for memoriz- 
ing—and the focal power then developed led to 
slavish imitation rather than to creative thinking. At 
another time subjects that presented difficult prob- 
lems were the favorite assignment — and focal 
power of a constructive sort resulted for those 
students who could stand the strain. 

Today there is a tendency to supply problems 
that are better graded, better suited to pupils of 
varying abilities. 

But there is also a tendency to let the child 
choese his own tasks and problems, and flit about 
from one object of attention to another. 

If thought-power is to amount to anything in the 
individual it must be given exercise doing things 
which may not be pleasant and certainly are not 
too easy. 

The tasks and problems of the world the child 
must one day face are not precisely graded to his 
capacities, nor are they likely to be just the things 
he wants to work on. 

Only if he has acquired a focal power of thought 
and learned to delight in using it can he be said to 
have the primary equipment for the meeting and 
solving of life’s problems. 


That Question of Home Work 


r [ HE schools are affected considerably by the 


tides of popular thought and _ sentiment. 
Take, for example, the strong tide which is run- 
ning toward a shorter working week in industrv. 
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That 
amount of 


the 
home 


current is diminish 


that 


same moving to 


time pupils spend upon 


lessons. 

Fathers who have experienced the shorter work 
week begin to feel sympathy for Ralph or Sally, 
toiling away over teachers’ assignments late into 
the evening. 

Ralph and Sally have no difficulty in perceiving 
this sympathy—and the result is a weakening of 
their own sense of duty regarding the tasks. 

A newspaper in Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
printed a story about the home-work requirements 
week-ends. 


of local high schools, especially over 


The reporter is plainly sorry for the pupils who 


carry armloads of books with them for study at 
home over Sunday. 
No doubt there will be both good and harm 


from bringing the home-work question into the 


public prints. The good will arise from the ex- 


posure of some teachers who make unreasonable 


inroads upon the leisure time of boys and girls. 
The harm will come from the feeling of self- 


pity which will be intensified in Ralph and Sally, 


and from their neglect of tasks which might be 
well worth doing. 
Home work still has its part to plav in getting 


an education. If it is a dwindling part, all the 
more care will have to be given to providing sensi- 


hle and worthwhile assignments. 


The Test of Citizenship 


HETHER it be true. as many thought- 

\ \ ful observers believe, that this is the most 
critical time in man’s history, all of us will ad- 
mit that our established institutions and modes of 
thought and behavior are 


undergoing severe 


strains. Large masses of humanity appear eager 
for change, and ready to follow almost any one 
who makes big enough promises. 

In such a crisis the great need is for intellectual 
steadiness; common sense, if you please: minds 
accustomed to straight, clear thinking; citizens not 
only able to understand and to weigh issues but 
accustomed to act in accordance with judgments 
thus formed and not according to hopes or hates, 
or other emotions. 
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Makers of Better 


ARTHUR A. HAUCK 
this fall upon’ his 
duties as president of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


en- 
tered new 
His previous 


administrative experience had 


culminated in the 


Lafayette 


deanship of 
College, which he 
occupied with 


1931 to 


eminent success 
1934. Now in his 
a graduate of Reed 
Ph.D. 


acquired in 


from 
early forties; 
fro m 


College, with a 


Columbia Universit 
32, Dr. Hauck occupies a posi- 
tion of great significance and 
opportunity as head of one of our 
most important state institutions 
with a growing reputation for edu- 
cational service of a high order. 
Dr. Hauck’s chief scholarly in- 
terests inter- 


are and 


national affairs. 


history 
He is the author 
articles Canadian- 


of several on 


United States relations. 


At his formal inauguration, 
November 3, as University of 
Maine’s eighth president, Dr. 


Hauck outlined a four-point pro- 


gram for his administration— 
service to the state, co-operation 
with all its educational agencies, 
standards, 


and emphasis on those elements 


maintenance of high 
that make for good citizenship 
and the abundant life. 
a 
FREDERICK A. 


as superintendent, 
schools of 


ASHLEY, 
pilots the 
Everett, Mass. His 
career has been unusual. Gradu- 
ating from Boston 
College of Business 
tration, he became ffor a 
while a public accountant and 
cashier of a national bank. After 
a connection at Temple Univer- 
sity, he became head of the com- 
mercial department in Everett 
High School, a post which he 
held for some years prior to his 
appointment to the superintend- 
ency in 1932. He is prominent 
in civic and educational organiza- 


University 
Adminis- 
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ARTHUR A. HAUCK 








tions. His educational hobby is 
training for good citizenship and 


a full life. 


a 
of the 


BROOKS has, charge 
secondary schools of 
Wichita, Kansas, where he helps 
10 produce one of the most ad- 
vanced 


systems of education in 


the country. He has long been 
the neighbor 
policy among nations and is an 


a believer in ror cl 


effective advocate of the study of 


international law, comparative 


government, trade relations and 


international banking by all who 
are to be broadly successful in 


business, banking, law or 


jour- 
nalism. He holds that a good 
citizen should be versed in the 
foreign policy of the United 
States, and that fair play is 
wholly compatible with patriot- 


ism. He is largely responsible 
for the intelligent attention paid 
to international relations in the 
school programs of the Sunflower 
State. 


HENRY J. 
given leave of 
faculty of 


OTTO been 
absence from the 
Northwestern Uri- 


has 


Schools 


director of 
education for the W. K. Kellogg 
Battle Creek, 
He is an authority in ele- 


versity to serve as 


Foundation of 


Mich. 


mentary education and the 


administration of clementary 
schools. and is author and joime 
author of books on these sub- 
ects. He won his Ph.D. from 
University of Minneso 

+ 


\LBERT |] 


once 


CHIDESTER 
the 


magazine 


moved im as presen: 


editor of this moved 
out of a high school principalshi 


Mr. Chidester 


has studied in several universities 


in Connecticut. 
and served in several states. lhe 
war period found him in charge 
of educational work in a military 
hospital. Later he was engaged 
inl educational 
Following the war he 


in rehabilitation 
guidance. 
was superintendent at Williams- 
town, Mass. From there he was 
called to Berea College, where he 
is happy to invest bis life and 
energies in the constatit improve- 
ment of his own courses and 
methods, and as member or chair- 
man of various faculty commit- 
curriculum, 


other 


tees dealing with 


library, movies, art and 


matters. 


GUERNSEY J. BORST has 
been for thirteen years head of 
the department of business and 


secretarial science at Skidmore 
College. Holding degrees from 
Columbia and New York Uni- 


versities, he devotes most of his 
time to work with his students. 
Although he has gathered ma- 
terial for textbooks, he puts his 
teaching activities ahead of all 
else, and expresses doubt of the 
possibility of prolific authorship in 
conjunction with effective teach- 
ing. 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


I always did have the feeling 
that teachers are more generous 
hearted than any other class of 
workers. Now I am convinced. 
In a recent Journal I had a 
little paragraph with the caption 
“Hard Times.” I gave the an- 
swer to a question which is puz- 
zling literally hundreds _ ot 
teachers. Now comes a letter 
from one of our bright, capable 
women in education saying that 
her school sometimes sends books 
that are being discontinued to 


the part of persons in authority, 
there are those who might offer 
some criticism, thinking we are 
giving away valuable property.” 
Well, there are some people who 
will criticize anything, but who- 
ever would criticize a generous 
act like this deserves a hard fate. 
I am glad this teacher read the 
page and wrote her letter offering 
help. Her letter is greatly ap- 
preciated, and I wish I could tell 


her fellow teachers just who she 


other schools which may be in is and where she lives, but I 
need. She won’t allow me to wish this fine teacher all the 
mention her name, for, she says, blessings that can come to a 
“while there is no objection on teacher. 
a 
Thankless Assistant 


QUESTION—I am a good deal of 
an oldster in administration. I came 
in the days when there were no 
courses in supervision in normal 
schools and colleges, but I have tried 
to keep up-to-date professionally. I 
have just had an experience which 
presents a problem that I know will 
interest you. I have three assist- 
ants. I like to give them the privi- 
lege of working out some things for 
themselves. In so doing some recog- 
nition accrues to them. One of my 
assistants fails to give me any 
recognition, but takes all the credit 
to himself. Is it a mistake to trust 
an assistant with authority? 

Answer—I would say it is not 
a mistake, but you need to know 
your man. While you will run 
across assistants and then 
who will take advantage of the 
situation, most of the people you 
find in school work know profes- 
sional ethics and how to keep 
within their rights and privileges, 
and never get too far away from 
their chief. There are two ways 
oi handling assistants. One is to 
have whatever is done, done over 
the name of the chief, thus keep- 
ing the fact of authority before 
the persons concerned. The other 
is to detail a piece of work to an 
assistant and after consulting 


now 
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with him and coming to conclu- 
sions, allow him to go ahead and 
cdo the work, getting his portion 


The 


difference in the two methods is 


of whatever credit is due. 
this: One makes a rubber stamp 


assistant or “ yes” man, while the 


other makes a personality with 
reasonable authority and gives a 
chance for self-respect and 
I have frequently been 
this 


occasions | 


erowthi. 


face to face with 


On 


brought 
problem. rare 
have been humiliated by an over- 
ambitious individual who took 
the bit in his teeth. Much depends 
ypon your selection of assistants. 
The 


which will gather about you the 


second method is the one 
need to 
While 


you may now and then be dis- 


constructive 
build 


help you 


an efficient force. 
appointed in your people, you will 
come out better in the end. There 
is nothing like efficient loyal sup- 
Don’t be 
unworthy servants when you find 
them, but be careful to be just. 
* 


port. afraid to relieve 


Discussion Topics 
QUESTION—I am a teacher in a 
high school of moderate size, but 


I seem to have about all the prob- 
lems which come up in any school. 
My class in United States History is 
much interested in some of the ques- 
tions which have arisen during the 
last few years. You said we should 
discuss these. I would like to have 
the students debate some of them. 
Will you kindly state a few ques- 
tions which we might debate in 
class? 

Answer—I imagine you are a 
good teacher. I would like to 
know just how you come out in 
your discussions. I am glad you 
are not afraid of real things. 
What pupils need is to study all 
sides of a question and get at the 
facts if they can be found. The 
place where young men and 
women are being fitted for life 
is the proper place to seek the 
facts. Of course many of our 
teachers are not prepared to lead 
them, but they can guide them 
in their study, and teachers may 
at least be fair and unprejudiced. 
I should not hesitate to have de- 
bates on such questions as the 
(1) the New 
Deal violate the principles of the 
Constitution, 


following : Does 
where 
That 


the general high protective tariff 


and if so. 
and how? (2) Resolved: 
should give way to the reciprocal 
tariff laws. (3) Resolved: That 
the laws of the land should pro- 
vide 


demnities 


for a system of social in- 
insurance 
against loss of a job, sick bene- 
fit, and old age retirement. (4) 
Resolved: That no labor-saving 
machine should be allowed a 
patent unless it pays the irdem- 
nities of the labor it displaces. 
(5) Resolved: That ihe Fed-ral 
government should equalize edu- 
catioral opportunities. (4) 
sulved: That currency should be 
issued solely by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


such as 


Re- 


Teach young folks where to go 
to find materials on these subjects 
and how to use that material in 
establishing or disproving a ques- 
tion of debate. 
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6-Point Proposal 


President Smith Talks 
To American Legion 

MIAMI, Fla.—Development of a six- 
point program in the interest of greater 
learning was urged upon the American 
Legion by Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Smith, who is dean of the 
School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, outlined the proposed planks as 
follows: Enlistment of every citizen in 
the observance of American education 
week. Further development of the tree 
high school. Development of adult edu- 
cation. Better methods of financing 
schools, including Federal aid without 
Federal control. Financial independence 
for school boards. Development of 
community recreation and fine arts 
under local boards of education. 


Everett O. Fisk 


BOSTON .—Everett O. Fisk, founder 
of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency, died at 
his home in Brookline, November 3. He 
was born in Marlboro, Massachusetts, 
in 1850, of an ancestry which had 
played an important part in the settle- 
ment and development of Massachu- 
setts. He was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University in 1873, and won a master’s 
degree from the same institution three 
years later. In 1915 Olivet College 
honored him with an LL. D. The Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency, which he established 
in 1884, grew under his leadership to 
occupy a foremost place in the work 
of teacher placement throughout the 
United States, with branches from 





142 Cities in United States 
Provide Sight Saving Classes 


NEW YORK. — Emotional adjust- 
ment, as well as relief of eyestrain, is 
afforded children with seriously de- 
fective the special classes 
which are now provided for them in 
the public schools of 142 cities through- 
out the United States, according to the 
Sight Saving Review, quarterly journal 
of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention ol Blindness. 

“To the child with defective vision,” 
the writer says, “work in the regular 
grade with educational media unsuited 
to his needs may cause a great deal of 
eyestrain with the attendant undesirable 
reactions—nervousness, fatigue, and in- 
creased eye difficulty. By use of the 
proper materials this strain is lessened 
or eliminated in sight-saving classes. 


vision in 


Textbooks are printed on unglazed 
paper in 24-point type; and, in order to 
provide the children with the desirable 
amount of research material and to 
supplement their own limited reading, 
much reading by the teacher is done in 
a sight-saving class. Movable seats 
make it possible for the children to get 
as close to the board as necessary, and 
very large chalk and large manuscript 
writing (which has few acute angles) 
and correct spacing between lines and 
letters eliminate the strain of black- 
board work. Special maps and pictures, 
large in size, distinct in outline, clear 
in color, and with a vast amount of 
detail omitted, provide these children 
with illustrative material.” 





coast to coast. Dr. Fisk was prominent 
in many religious and philanthropic 
activities. He was a layman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a 
director or other officer in various or- 
ganizations furthering foreign missions, 
church extension, care of orphan chil- 
dren, hospitals, workingmen’s self help, 
and world peace. 


Boston 1937 


Effort to Get N. E. A. 
Convention Here 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The election 
of Annie Carlton Woodward, a Somer- 





Rapid Physical Development 


Does Not Cause Mental Slump 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Rapid physi- 
cal growth need no longer be thought 
by parents to be responsible for a child’s 
scholastic slump, according to the 
results of research which has just been 
completed at Harvard University by 
Dr. James R. Hobson, of Brookline, 
Mass. 

Physical and mental examinations of 
more than 1,000 boys and girls ranging 
in age from eleven to fourteen years, 
secured from the files of the growth 
study conducted by the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, were used in the 
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investigation. 

Singling out the popular notion that 
rapid physical growth is accompanied 
by a decrease in the rate of mental de- 
velopment, Dr. Hobson points out that 
while this view appears to have some 
basis in laws of natural compensation 
no scientific substantiation of it has 
been found. 

Dr. Hobson regards the elimination 
of rapid growth as a reason for lack 
of scholastic success as important be- 
cause it makes possible a more accurate 
diagnosis of a child’s scholastic and 
personal difficulties. 


ville, Massachusetts, school teacher for 
twenty-eight years, as president of the 
National Education Association in 1935, 
and the securing for Boston of the 
national assembly in 1937, were urged 
at the annual convention of Worcester 
County Teachers’ Convention here 
recently. The year 1937 will be the 
100th anniversary of the establishment 
of the state board of education in 
Massachusetts with Horace Mann as 
secretary. William E. Curtis, assistant 
principal of Grafton Street Junior High 
School, is the new president of the 
group, with Hannah M. Walsh, of 
Clinton, sister of United States Senator 
David I. Walsh, Lyman V. Howe, of 
the Grafton Street Junior High School, 
and John L. Davoren, principal of the 
George Stacy Junior High School of 
Milford, vice-presidents. 


500 Years Old 


CATANIA, Sicily—The University 
of Catania celebrated the 500th anniver- 
sary of its foundation recently in the 
presence of King Victor Emmanuel and 
representatives of several American 
universities. United States Ambassador 
Breckenridge Long, an alumnus of 
Princeton University, represented that 
institution. The three-day celebration 
opened with commemorative addresses. 
The King and Ambassador Long occu- 
pied places on the stage as the univer- 
sity rector, Professor G. Muscatello, 
delivered the principal address. 
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East Meets West 


Faculty Exchanges 
Planned at U. of Hawaii 
HONOLULU.—Better understanding 
between the Orient and the West is the 
aim of a plan to have visiting pro- 
fessors from the Far East on the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii faculty each year. 
The university aims to make itself a 
point of contact between East and West, 
a centre of study in Oriental language, 
literature, and life, and a place where 
Americans can get something of the 
atmosphere and understanding of Ori- 
ental life without the handicap of en- 
rolling in a foreign-language university. 
It is hoped that permanent exchange 
chairs can be provided between the 
University of Hawaii and Japanese and 
Chinese institutions. Such professor- 
ships, it was stated, must be free from 
the control of any government. Japa- 
nese and Chinese professors have been 
serving the University of Hawaii for 
fourteen years. But local faculty mem- 
bers sent to Japan or China are seldom 
proficient enough in the language to 
take the places of the educators coming 
here. 


Museum Service 
U. of Pennsylvania 
Expands Program 
PHILADELPHIA.—The educational 
program for children which the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, here, has spon- 
sored for the past few years, has been 
expanded to include three separate pro- 
grams for the coming year, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Horace H. 
F. Jayne, director of the museum. Two 
junior studios have been arranged for 
the Saturday morning classes when in- 
struction will be given in _ pottery 
making, wood carving, modeling and 
water and oil coloring. The “How-to- 
Make-It-at Home” Club will be the 
second project of the program. The 


Colleges to Get Quality Rating 
In Plan Reported by Dr. Zook 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
in accrediting 


A new policy 
of higher 
education which stresses the qualitative 


institutions 


rather than the quantitative character 
of a college was revealed recently by 
Dr. F. Zook, former United 
States Commissioner of Education and 
now director of the American Council 
on Education, as a change in procedure 


George 


which is “fraught with the utmost 
significance.” 
Discussing the new policy as con- 


trasted with former methods, Dr. Zook 
said that while the old standards may 
have intended to institu- 
tional quality, they were couched almost 
wholly in terms of quantitative require- 
ments, “as, for example, 8,000 books in 
the library, eight departments and fif- 
teen units of admission.” 

The new policy is the outgrowth of a 


been assure 


study made by a commission for the 
North Central Association of colleges 
in fifty-seven institutions of the rela- 
tion between the old type of specific 
quantitative standards on the one hand 
and the quality of an institution on the 
other, Dr. Zook said. The association, 
he said, has unanimously adopted the 
new method. 


Dr. Zook said the new policy, which 
he explained in some detail, was that 
of the association, and no institution, of 
which there are 300 in the area, was 
bound to adopt it. Individual colleges 
may continue to follow old standards, 
he explained, but they now have the 
liberty of using the new methods with- 
out the penalty of being removed from 
the list of accredited colleges in the 
association. 





members of the club receive from the 
museum, at monthly intervals, complete 
materials and directions for making un- 
usual and interesting objects. Special 
junior memberships to the museum con- 
stitute the final of the 
dren’s program. 


division chil- 


Boy Dressmaker 
PITTSBURG, Kan. Don 
twenty-two, of Kansas City, 
who looks like a_ football 
working his way through State Teachers 
College here as a dressmaker. Riggs, 
whose father is a tailor and whose am- 
bition is to go to Paris and serve as an 
apprentice in one of the great salons 
there, has set up shop in a little three- 
room apartment. 


Riggs, 
Kansas, 
tackle, is 


“T’'ve got a few cus- 
tomers already. I think I'll make 
enough to get through school all right,” 
he says. 





Dr. Gauss of Princeton Warns 


Of Danger to Student Morale 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Although the 
depression has brought a seriousness of 
purpose among college students, it also 
has tended to undermine the morale of 
the financially embarrassed undergradu- 
ate, Professor Christian Gauss, dean of 
the college at Princeton University, de- 
clares in his annual report to President 
Harold W. Dodds. 

Urging that “in the interest of really 
wholesome education we must prevent 
‘going to college’ from becoming too 
grim a business,” Dean Gauss warns that 
“the struggle to obtain an education has 
become so difficult for so many men in 
college that we are in danger of turn- 
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ing out too many embittered and resent- 
ful young men at this time, when our 
national and internationa! problems can 
only be solved through the growth of 
wisdom and tolerance which cannot be 
expected to thrive under straining and 
oppressive conditions of life.” 

Turning to consideration of the situ- 
ation at Princeton, Dean Gauss declares 
that through student employment, 
scholarships and an increase in the 
appropriation for student loans, “we 
have been able to cope with the situa- 
tion.” No undergraduate of promise 
has been denied the privilege of con- 
tinuing his education, Dean Gauss says. 


Joins Hoboes 


Professor Seeks 
First Hand Data 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Students 
at the University of Minnesota are 
destined to hear more of realities and 
less of theories if they study sociology 
and have Thomas Minehan for their 
instructor. The youthful professor 
again has donned tattered clothes and 
joined the nation’s “human driftwood.” 
Two years ago he “rode the rods,” 
begged food and accepted any kind of 
shelter to study America’s “drifting 
population.” The resulting book was 
published and passed along to his stu- 
dents in his lecture classes. In search 
of additional material he recently turned 


up at the “beggar’s bureau” of the 
New York police department on 


another tour of the roads. 


Prize in Books 


For Student Owning 
Best Library 


NEW LONDON, Conn.—A prize of 
$50 in books the best personal 
library accumulated by a senior at Con- 
necticut College for women has been 
offered by Charles FE. Rush, of New 
Haven, associate librarian of the Ster- 
ling Memorial Library at Yale Univer- 
sity. Mr. Rush is a member of the 
board of trustees. Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
president of the college, announced 
Tuesday morning that the prize would 
be awarded in May to the senior who, 
during her college years, acquired the 
best personal library and gave evidence 
of discriminating judgment in the selec- 
tion of titles supplementing her inter- 
ests while in college. 


for 
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THE WORLD’S MESSENGERS 


By HANSON HART WEBSTER 





Author of “Travel by Air, Land, and Sea," co-author of “The Ship Book”’ 


Written and Spoken Words—Communication by Signals—About Radio— 
A new The Story of the Telephone—The Story of the Telegraph—Spreading the 
News (newspapers)—Carrying the Mail—Messengers of Many Kinds— 
are the units under which Mr. Webster gathers much valuable material 
not otherwise easily accessible in the classroom. The author has incor- 
porated the same perspective as in his earlier book in the Social Studies, 


reader in 


THE SOCIAL 


STUDIES SERIES Travel by Air, Land, and Sea. Each chapter begins with the familiar 

things of here and now, and traces their development back to the days of 
edited by long ago. Only topics and ideas which have proved to be within the 
W. G. Kimmel interest and comprehension of children of the elementary grades have been 


introduced. The book is profusely illustrated. Grades 4-5-6. $1.04. 


Other books | LRAVEL BY AIR, LAND, AND SEA 
By Webster $1.08 


THE SHIP BOOK By Dukelow and Webster $1.12 








in the series 
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Every child is entitled to a fair start. That is why 
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= eS . . . Forward Looking business groups shun extravagant 
dental health is necessary. During the entire period senineatiagadl Soci eetiog onentnanaaae | 
of childhood from kindergarten up, jaws are devel- investigations of their products. Results of such research form | 
. . , : P the basis of our advertising. What you read over our signature 
oping and new teeth taking their places in the jaws. done disuie Guth, vans aah elle. | 
Chewing gum assists Nature in its job to supply The National Association of Lnewing Gum Manufacturers. 











blood to new teeth and also aids the jaws in their ™ *, 
normal and proper development. But the chewing Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
must be consistently done from day to day. There Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
is a Reason, a Time and a Place for chewing gum. sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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Students Get Monthly Relief 


Of $1,414,940 from FERA Funds 


WASHINGTON. — Harry L. Hop- 
kins, emergency 
brought college 
scale into the program of Federal re 
lief with the announcement that finan- 


relief administrator, 


students on a large 


cial aid would be given to the extent of 
$1,414,940 monthly to 
dents in 1,466 colleges and universities. 

With Yale 
missing, virtually all the colleges in the 
United States, District of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico will be pro- 


94,3531 needy stu- 


and Harvard strangely 


Columbia, 


vided for on a definite basis of reliei 
for 12 per cent of the enrollment of 
each college as of October 15, 1933. The 
relief student will be permitted to earn 
as much as $20 a month in work oi 
one sort or another under the direction 


but the allotment of 


will 


of the college, 
be on the 
the 
12 
stu- 


dents to receive aid is to be from among 


funds to each college 


basis of $15 a month for each of 


full-time students: included in the 


per cent quota. The selection of 
those who, without this help, would be 


unable to attend or remain in colleg: 
The largest portion of college relief 


will be to New York State, where $164,- 


325 will be given monthly to 10,955 
students in seventy-six colleges and 
universities. In California seventy- 


eight institutions and 7,446 students will 
be eligible to receive $11,690 monthly. 
In Illinois sixty-five colleges and 5,753 


students will receive $86,295. 





Seek Reds 


Vigilantes Patrol 
California Campus 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. — Vigilantes 
selected by students patroled the cam- 
pus of the University of California at 
Los Angeles recently while Dr. Ernest 
C. Moore, provost and vice-president, 
issued an appeal to universities and 
fraternities throughout the nation to 
become active helpers of the United 
States in its day of difficulty with radi- 
cal agitation among students. The 
vigilantes came from ranks of athletes 
They vowed to rid the campus of radi- 
calism “with force if necessary.” These 
were the latest developments in the 
suspension of five student officers, an- 
nounced earlier by Mr. Moore, on 
charges of promoting radical activities. 


Family of Teachers 
BROCKTON, Mass. — Mrs. Martha 
J. Farwell, for twenty-nine years a 
member of the Brockton School Com- 
mittee, and the last member of the first 
city government of Brockton, died re- 
cently in her ninetieth year. Mrs. Far- 
well, a sturdy representative of old 
New England stock, was a native of 
old North Bridgewater, now Brockton. 
She was a direct descendant in the 
eighth generation from Samuel Pack- 
ard, the first of the name in this coun- 
try, who came from Windham, near 
Hingham, England, in the ship Dili- 
gence, settling first in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1738, and later moved to 
West Bridgewater. Mrs. Farwell was 


a leading figure and a forerunner of a 
family destined to be outstanding in 
educational circles. Herself a teacher, 
her daughter, Mrs. Bell, and her son, 
Edgar W. Farwell, and her daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Edgar W. Farwell, have 
been teachers and prominent in educa- 
tional lines in Brockton. Her grand- 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Bell, is pre- 
paring to be a teacher, and another 
granddaughter, Miss Farwell, is estab- 
lishing a brilliant reputation as a high 
school teacher. It is seldom that such 
a record is found in one family. Mrs. 
Farwell was a woman of strong char- 
acter and fine personality and to her 
native city she gave her best. 


Trade Teachers 


Applications Made 
For Foreign Positions 


NEW YORK.—Applications are now 
being received by the English-Speaking 
Union from both men and women 
secondary school teachers who would 
like to teach in Great Britain for the 
year 1935-36. Application forms and 
full information may be obtained by 
addressing Miss Elisabeth Patch, Edu- 
cation Secretary, English-Speaking 
Union, 19 West 44th street, New York, 
N. Y. Since 1925 twenty-seven such 
exchanges have been arranged by this 
organization, including the following 
for the current school year: Miss Alice 
M. Connor, of the Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Miss B. M. Punter, of Enfield, Eng- 
land (English). Miss Frances Failing 
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(Modernized) 


40 WEST 45TH STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
Two Blocks from Grand 


Central. Ten Minutes from 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and Theatre District. 


All 
bath 


Rooms with private 
(tub and shower). 
European Plan. 


FROM 
$2.50 one person 
3.50 two persons 
2-Room Suites, From 


4.00 one person 
6.00 two persons 


MANAGEMENT OF 
Frederick W. Bergmann 


FORMERLY MANAGER: 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 
Shelton Hotel, New York City 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


—$$$$<$$$_$____ 


of the Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Miss 
Elsie M. Andrews, of Farnham, Surrey, 
England (Art). Miss Harriet Howard, 
of Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Ellen Cumber, 
of London, England (Mathematics). 
Miss Nona Mae Shepard, of the Cen- 
tral High Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and Miss Margaret Coats, of Glasgow, 
Scotland (Physical Education). Miss 
Florence Williams, of Central High 
School, Flint, Michigan, and Miss M 
L. H. Gilchrist, of Glasgow, Scotland 
(Physica! Education). 


Latin Optional 


TORONTO, Ont. — J. L. Simpson, 
Ontario Minister of Education, said 
recently he was studying a plan for the 
Province which might result in making 
optional in high school the study of 
Latin, geometry, and trigonometry. 
The plan would emphasize the study of 
arithmetic. The idea behind it is to 
provide more vocational training. 
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High School Year 


300th Anniversary 
of Secondary Schools 
WASHINGTON. 
of secondary school principals of the 
National 


The department 
Education Association will 
celebrate during the current school year 
the 300th anniversary of American high 
schools. The beginning of high school 
education and the founding of free 
public education occurred simultaneously 
with the opening of the Boston Latin 
School three centuries ago. Charles F 
Allen, president of the principals’ or- 
ganization, in announcing the celebration, 
points out that from a handful of boys 
with only Latin classics as their prepara- 
tion for the professions, the country’s 
high school student body has grown to 
6,000,000 boys and _ girls, 


courses for almost every conceivable 


studying 


type of occupation. “But for all three 
centuries of experience and our vast 
responsibility,” Mr. Al'en says, “we 
have still ahead of us the goal that was 


laid down so long ago in Boston: demo- 








Buy Christmas Seals 


SEASONS GREETINGS 
1934 





Help Fight Tuberculosis 
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cratic, universal, free public education. 
Nearly 


girls of high school age today are de- 


50 per cent of our boys and 


prived of a high school education.” 


Calls For State Aid 


Without It, Cuts 
Must Go Deeper 


UTICA, N. Y.—Public school ex- 
penditures in the State of New York 
have been reduced $51,000,000 and in- 
spection reports indicate a further cut 
ot trom $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. D. Simpson, assistant 
commissioner of education ior finance, 
who addressed a convention of 6,00U 
teachers here from nine counties. The 
decrease is largely in teachers’ salaries 
and curtailment of instruction, said Dr. 
Simpson. He emphasized the need for 
State aid, to be derived from non 
property taxes. Receipts irom taxes on 
property in school districts, he said, de- 
creased $28,000,000 from 1923 to 1933. 
Senator J. R. 


fended the State’s management of local 


Hanley, of Perry, de- 


education and declared that “there is 
much foolishness being written and 
spoken about the way our State inter- 
feres with our schools. 1 maintain the 
average school trustee is totally unable 
to work out a proper school curricu- 
lum. The average school executive lacks 
the power to force equipment and stan- 


dards of education upon the boards.” 


Elementary Principals 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will figure prominently in the 
February meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Atlantic City, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued 
today by Eva G. Pinkston, executive 
secretary of the department. The pro- 
gram for Monday, February 25, 1935, 
will be sponsored by the New Jersey 
Principals’ Association. The next day 


but one--Wednesday— has been desig 
nated by President E. E. Oberholtzer, 
ot the Department of Superintendence, 
is “Principals’ and Supervisors’ Day.” 
Miss M. Emma Brookes, as president 
of the D. E. S. P., has arranged for the 
afternoon program to be a panel dis 
cussion. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, will be the chair- 
man. An unusually large attendance of 
elementary principals is expected. 














EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 


for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
efficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A_ separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore, 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Book Covers 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mi*lin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 














Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO——_ 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

Music ° 

C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 


————WILSON-WaY———_— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., 





Boston, Mass, 








Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Whither the Critical 
Spirit ? 
(Continued from Page 509) 


if he fears the loneliness which 
falls unrelentingly on its critics, 
he will bend his neck, and peace- 
fully assume the yoke of social 
conformity. He 
identity in the crowd, and sub- 
mit to whatever is, because it is 
‘right! But inwardly the con- 
flict will rage, and his critical 
spirit will come to plague him 


will lose his 


with his cowardice and his 
treachery to the truth he has 
seen. 


An amply endowed critical spirit 
will see all these things—and more. 
Let us be clear on this point. We 
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shall not, we cannot teach con- 
fusion. But by the training we 
give our students, we make it 
virtually impossible for them not 
to see it and feel it. We are con- 
tent with making merely critical- 
Other 
ences, more powerful, are mili- 


minded students. influ- 
tantly engaged in making them 
about 


things. In our innocence, we have 


critical-minded specific 
failed to envision the social and 
personal consequences of critical- 
mindedness. Since it is we who 
are to be held primarily and ulti- 
mately accountable for the culti- 
vation of this attitude, we should 
be prepared to shoulder part ot 
the responsibility for the psycho- 
logical unrest which it will in- 


evitably generate in these young 
minds. If we cannot give them 
the key to the universe, if the 
best we can do is to educate them 
for martyrdom, we tell 


them so, baldly and realistically. 


should 


If we are preparing them for life 
as it is, or if we are preparing 
them to remake their society, let 
us at least be honest with them. 


let us aliow them to choose 
sanely whether they want to con- 
form to the regnant social phil- 
osophy, or whether they want to 
heart’s 

The be 
But it con- 
scious choice, the result of quiet 
and deliberate judgment, not of 


bewildered 


“remould it nearer the 


desire.” choice must 


theirs. must be a 


disillusionment. 
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Health For All 
HIGHROADS TO HEALTH. By S. 

Weir Newmayer, Supervisor of Medi- 

cal Inspection of Public Schools, 

Philadelphia, and Edwin C. Broome, 

Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 

phia. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 

Boston, Atlanta: American Book 

Company. 

A sensible, well written text on the 
essentials of bodily health, is “High- 
roads to Health,” by Newmayer and 
Broome. 

It is a practical guide for the boy or 
girl who wishes to keep well and fit. 
Even the pupil who is rather indifferent 
to such matters is led to see their im- 
portance and encouraged to form proper 
health habits. Unusually effective this 
text should be in selling the importance 
of abundant health and in conveying 
the simple rules and principles that 
must be followed. 

The present revised edition has taken 
into account the most recent studies in 
hygiene and the methods of presenting 
it to children. The change in the status 
of alcoholic drinks has brought that 
age-old problem back into the field of 
education, and so we find in this text 
an excellent chapter on the detrimental 
effects of alcohol upon the human body. 
The treatment given to tea, coffee, and 
tobacco is wholesome and sane. 

Due emphasis is given throughout to 
the community aspects of health, al- 
though the book’s primary aim is to 
teach good health as a way of living 
for the individual. 

A decidedly teachable, learnable text 
is this; interesting and to the point; 
plentifully related to the everyday ex- 
periences and observations of the pupil 


The Art of Figuring 
UNIT MASTERY ARITHMETICS. 
Books I, II, III. By John C. Stone, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Clifford N. Mills, State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois ; 
Virgil S. Mallory. State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey. Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston: Benj. H. 


Sanborn & Company. 

interesting and_ to-he- 
looked-at-before-deciding, is this series 
of three texts for the junior high schooi 
The authors have undertaken 
to make mathematics casy to learn, easy 
to teach, and interesting to the pupil. 
These aims have been admirably carried 
out, so far as one can tell from an ex- 
amination of the three volumes. The 


essentials of arithmetic, elementary al- 


\ssuredly 


grades. 
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gebra and samplings of geometry and 
trigonometry have been presented 
clearly and in a manner to gain and 
hold the pupil’s attention. Indeed there 
is constant motivation for the mastery 
which these books seek to accomplish. 
Moreover—there is an excellent amount 
of information and suggestion which is 
likely to have a wholesome effect on the 
habits and attitudes of the boys and 
girls. The units on thrift, for instance, 
deal with some very practical problems, 
and are quite enlightening as to costs, 
values, extravagance and wise spending. 
The three books comprise a_ well- 
organized and well-graded system of 
procedures for teaching of mathematics 
in grades seven, eight, and nine. Liberal 
treatment has been to graphs, 
measurements, and geometric design. 


given 


Personal Economics 


ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP. By 
John A. Lapp and A. Franklin Ross, 
Head of the Department of Social 
Studies, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas, London: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. 

The management of one’s own affairs, 
one’s talents, one’s job, one’s earnings, 
in a manner to spell personal success 
and useful citizenship as well, is a task 
calling for all the light that education 
can shed upon it. This attractive, handy- 
sized volume is a bright searchlight 
playing upon that particular spot, and 
is intended for the ninth grade in 
school—in order to reach those children 
who may drop out at the end of junior 
hich school. 

In these pages the pupil is taught, 
against a background of man’s historic 
development in tool-using, in wealth- 
production and in social organization, 
the elements which enter into personal 
success (of a socially desirable sort). 
He is given advice about education, 
choosing a career, managing his job, 
budgeting his earnings, saving and in- 
vesting; and at the same time he 
gathers much useful information about 
the economic structure and the sort of 


teamwork that is demanded from the 
members of a community if its pros- 
perity is to be solidly based and prop- 


erly shared. 


. Character and citizenship are radiated 
Such a text helps 
equip the pupil for the changes of a 
Indirectly, it should 
help to regulate such changes and make 


from every page. 
changing world. 


them gencrally beneficial, 


Study of Differences 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. By 
Frank S. Freeman, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Cornell Univer- 





sity. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 
Dr. Freeman presents a_ scholarly 


treatment of the major experiments so 
far made in the field of individual dif- 
ferences. Such factors as age, sex, 
nationality or race, special abilities and 
disabilities receive consideration in the 
light of the latest findings. From a 
great diversity of material, much of it 
contradictory, the author manages to 
construct a theory of his own. The 
volume technical enough for the 
specialist in psychology or education, 
and at the same time sufficiently clear 
and informal to interest the less scien- 
tifically trained student. The author 
stresses the need for deeper inquiry 
into the factors of personality which 
have thus far eluded the grasp of in- 
vestigators, but which have much to do 
with determining social effectiveness. 


is 


Simplified Economics 


ECONOMICS. An _ Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems. By Augustus 
H. Smith, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass. New York and 
London: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Making the difficult and frequently 
drab subject of economics both clear 
and interesting to high school pupils, 
was the challenging task undertaken by 
Augustus H. Smith in preparing this 
“Economics—An Introduction to Fun- 
damental Problems.” 


Mr. Smith brought to his task a ripe 
experience in teaching social sciences 
in an important secondary school. He 
first issued his book in the form of 
mimeographed sheets, which were tested 
in his own classes and in other classes 
likewise. 


The result is a textbook that mani- 
fests remarkable simplicity without ap- 
parent sacrifice of subject matter. The 
book is comprehensive as well as com- 
prehensible. And it is alluring also. 
Various teaching helps are provided, 
including an excellent set of problems. 


Although the organization and treat- 
ment of economic principles follows 
traditional lines, there is no air of com- 
plete satisfaction with things as they 
are in the economic picture. At the 
conclusion of the book are given ac- 
counts and criticisms of recent experi- 
ments in economic planning, and a 
chapter of suggestions for a number of 
changes which might be made in the 
American economic order without over- 
throw of cherished ideals and institu- 
{jons, 
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THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies . sak 
0 e re 





Schools and 


folder, 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Colleges. 
Communities and 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
Duffield, 535 


Best 
favored 
today for 


Vacancies from 
Institutions, Write 


Sth Ave., 
Hyde 


MB 


Inc., 415 Bldg., 


Spokane 











AMERICAN 


Recommends instructors, 
governesses for colleges, 
Careful selection for 


Successors to Mrs. M. J. 


AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 31 


teachers, 
schools 
individual 





and B 
families. , 


tutors 
and 


T 


We have 


no branches. 





all requests 





49 PEARL ST,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


tention of the 


AGENCY us for careful 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Union Square, New 
(Broadway 
Mannion, 
needs Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Young-Fulton 


been supplying 
and Private Schools for over forty 
All applications for membership and 
for i 
managers. 
personal 

Member National Association of Teachers 


Established 1889 

York, N. Y. 
at 16th Street) 
Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
teachers to the Public 
years. We have 
teachers receive 
Call, 
service 


the personal at- 
write, or telephone 


Agencies 











14 BEACON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 


mM. me oe A 


8 BEACON STREET, 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member 


BOSTON 


Rec 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


mmends 


Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 





Tel Laf. 4756 
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Long 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; 


nal Bidg. 





Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
139 Fage Ave.; 
Portland, 


Send for circular and registration form free 
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Member 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Distance 


National Association of Teachers’ 
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Office 
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Telephones: Residence 
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and 


Agencies 
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Grins 
Between Grinds 


Wants Reciprocity 

A violinist was very much disappointed 
with the account of his recital printed 
in the paper of a small town. 

“T told you three times,” complained 
the musician to the owner of the paper, 
“that the instrument I used was a genu- 
ine Stradivarius, and in this story there 
was not a word about it, not a word.” 

“That is as it should be. When the 
Stradivarius Company advertise their 
fiddles in paper, 
round and tell me about it.” 

ee ¢ 


my you’ can come 


Job for an Expert 

“Oh, Martha,” the little girl called 
from the springhouse to the dairymaid, 
“there’s a mouse swimmin’ 
the biggest pan of milk.” 

“Goodness,” 
take it out?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “T throwed 
in the eat,” 
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round in 


said Martha, “did you 


Speed the Parting 
“Won't 


the street car with me, Tommy ?” 


Caller you walk as far as 


Tommy (age five)——“I can’t.” 
“Why not?” 


*’*Caus 


Caller 


Tommy we're 


gonna have 


dinner as soon as you go is 
. e 

On the Run 

\ Pittsburg hitch-hiker 


South succeeded in 


was down 


and stemming a 


farmer for a ride. A couple of mimutes 


after the thumb tourist had entered the 


car, the chariot approached a hill and 
puffed up in fine style. 

“Say. you sure have a swell car,” 
remarked the Pittsburger to the 
“Tt took that hill just lik 
Richmond.” 


The 


“Get out and walk, 


farmer. 
Grant took 
farmer the brake 
d Yankee!” 


jammed on 
| 
vou a 
he ordered 
7 . 
Real 


Four-year-old Ellen was being taught 


Love 


to eat and enjoy all kinds of food, so 
she was also given spinach, and rather 
She ate at her 


often, she thought own 


pretty little table. in her nursery, with 


her big Teddybear, as companion, 
always opposite. 

\s she sat down at her wee table one 
day, she glanced at it and sighed : “Spin- 
ach again! Oh, Teddy, dear, if I didn’t 


love you so dearly I'd give this to you.” 
ee se 


Blood Counts 


trainc 


As the 


limousine 


signals changed, a big 


stopped promptly. It stopped 
so abruptly, however, that a 
shackle little car 
it. The 
driver of 
little 


very ram- 
behind bumped into 
the 


pulled out his 


traftic otficer 
the small car, 
book, and said 


“What do you mean by rum 


went over to 


ing into 
Can't you stop with 
What's your 
“Flannigan.” 

“First name?’ 
“Patrick.” 


“Where were you born?” 


this fellow ahead? 


the signals? name ?” 


“County Donegal.” 

“Are you one of those Patrick Flan- 
nigans from County Donegal?” 

"e. 

“You just wait right here, Pat, until 
T see what that big booh meant hy hack 


ing down into you!” 
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